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ABSTEACT 



The present study stai^^^^as its purpose the 
delineation of everyday transactions. nfth^ the enyironment of a group 
of children observed longitudinally in>^-t?fieir own homes and 
neighborhoods from age one to three* This reseai^ph is considered to 
have been designed to answer t (1) what ty|>es of experiences^ are 
intellectually valuable to the young child; (2) whether and when it 
1b im^portaiiit that he construct such^ experiences for himself ^s - r 
opposed to^receiviug ttem from hi^ environment; and# (3)- whether and ^ 
when it is'^important that he encounter such experiences in context in 
which he relates to the human in contrast to the non^human 
environment* Topics addressed aret ^sources and sit^u^tions associated 
with intellectual experiences^' the interactor as a source of tho 
child's intellectual experiences, television as. a source of the 
_ child ^s in^tellectual experiences, intellectual competence (tested and 
spontaneous) the intera<:tor as participator in the child's 
intellectual experiences, and the j)rocess of interaction. It is 
concluded f rom *the supporting data that the class. of intellectually 
valuable experiejices that are observed in this study are more deeply 
implicated in the child's development of intelligence insofar as this 
is measured^by IQ than other types of everyday experiences, and that 
it is the incidence and sources of the former, type of experience that 
must be examinee! in detail if one is to understand how everyday 
• experience becomes the basis for his development of intellectual 
^competence* (Author/AM) . » . # 
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I . Predicting 10 from the Young Child's Everyday -^Exp^-rienciesl 



Twenty-five years ago Robert /White (1959) drew attention to a class, of 
behaviors whlcih he felt were of profound tlbloglcal s,ignlficance because they 
formed "iJart of a process by which the animal or child learns to- interact 
effectively with his 'environment." White chose the word "competence" to des- . 
cribe this learned ^ability to conduct effective, transactions with the environ- 
ment and described competent behaviors as- those having ah exploratory, experi- 
mental character, -that are executed with conslderabJe p^istence and selective 
attention tfo parts of the' envijwnment that provide interestinf' feedback, and that 
are brganiV^ to produce e^focjrs on these parts.. Vhite deliberately excluded 
from, this class of competent behaviors ^reflexes, and other kinds of autofnatic. res- 
ponses, well-learned patterns includln;; conple;i:,*(indJiighly organized ones, beha- 
viors in the service of strongly aroused driv"^) and random or dlscoatittuous ^cti- 
vity.- These were not "competent'' behaviors in/the sense meant by White, itheir 
autqmatic, -routine, or unstructure,d character^ nj^de it unlikely that the subject-, 
was learning how to- deal effectively, with his; ehviroriment. 

Ttte aim of the present study* was to describe the young ^child'^s development of 
intellectual- competence in terms similar to those advan<Jed by White* Its general 
purpose was to delineate in detail the everyday t.rahsattions with the environment 
of a group of children observed longitudirtaily in their own hom.es and neighborhoods 
from age one to three. ,The observed exper;iences of theste children were categorized 
ih terms of a system which (1) distinguished , experiences consid*cred to be "Intel- 
leptually valuable" from other types of ^Experiences , (2) distinftuishcd the child's 
own "competent" behaviors and various eny^.rqnniental . inputs as "sources" of Intel- 
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lectually Valuable experiences, and (i) distinguished betve.en situa^ons'ln 
• -which the child was •relatinr^ to' hls/hunan cnviran.ent and. th;se 'in which he / 
• was involved solely with his. non-^ujnan environment. TI.ese data pelltted us ' . 

to trace the relationships of in/ellectuk'ly valuable expediences occurring In' 
. different situations o/ coming from dif ferent' sources to two measures of Intel- 
lectual competei/ce. namely, tl^^ child's spontaneous, intelligent or "competent" 
^ behavior and his tested intelligence. Insofar as one .ay infer probable causes . 
and effects from correlation data. ,th^s research es designed to. tell us: (1) 
what types of experiences 4 intellcctuaUy valuable to the young child; (2). ' 
whether and when It is important* that he construct suk exi^erienck for himpelf ' 
as opposed to receiving them from his envWent and^(3). whether and vhen it 
is important that. he encountW such'cx^riences in Qont^s in vhich he relates,: 
^ to the human as contrast^'ed to the non-human environment. ' 

• _ ; /• _ ; 

^ / , ^ Kfethods • . ' " 

Data Collectio ji. /nie sample consisted of 23 white chlldTen from\a variety " 
of. social cl^ss and ethnic backgrounds who were observed repeatedly In" their own- 
homes and neighborhoods betweemlage one and threli^ Bach child was observed for 
-about one hour on thrie to- five ^separate occasions durin, each of four periods: 
age 12-15 months. 18-^1 rion t lis 24^27 months, and 30-33 months. The observer' 
began her visits to ^^e home b| reminding v^he mother t, follow her nonnal routine 
and to let the childjdo the same.. In making an observation the observer used ' . 
special 'coding sheet| and a stoji' watch. She "observed the child's activities for 
fifteen seconds. wro;te dot-m what she saw during! the next fifteel. seconds, and' 
confinued-inthis alternating fashion for ten minutes at 'a time. On a typical " 
visit she completed fouy ten-minute observations, which were tl^en coded in terms ■ 
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of a system called the HOME Scale C^atts. Bamett and Half ar. 1972). . 

Observation Instrnmenr . the principal dWlon of the HWE sWle Is thfe 
. Quality of the chlld>s experlen;^ .. This dimension elvcoded the observer's judg-. 
B^nt of the relevance and value of the child*s experience, for Ws development " 
.^of Intellectual competence, and to a lessor extent, for his so^clal development. 
The content or topic of the child's experience was the „«jor criterion used in 
making this judgment. Four types of experiences were judged to be Intellectually 
valuable because they seemed to provide the child with clear opportunltie; to 
-learn basic skills and^content in four Important domains: verbal/symbolic, spa-, 
tlal/fine motor, concrete reasoning, and expressive/artistic (see Table 1 for 
•examples).. The source of these intenectually valuable experiences' tnight be the 
child's own, active "competent" behavioror an. environmental .input to whlph he was 
attentive* ' . ' 

In the first type of experien«i<i^s-exp.erlfences relevant to verbal arid symbo- 
lic learning and the acqu/sition of novel, non-routine informatlon^-the child'sl 
own behavior or -the environmental Input provided evidence that the child was 
learning to recognise, understand" or" use*- labels, grammatical forms, basic symbols 
such as letters and numbers, and t.^-dimension^.1 ^presentations -of objects and** 
events as in pi cturi books. IVplcally, the child was engaged in labeling pbjefets, 
counting, reciting nursery rhymes or children's songs,^ or "reading" booksi Or he 
was attentive to. another pers'on or a television character who" was doing these" 
things. , /, ' . . * * * 

In. the second typd 6f intklectual ifpericnce---perceptual, spatial, and fine 
motor experiences~the chlld-'s pwn behavior or the environmental input suj^gested " 
^that he .was leariting to make perceptual Wscrlmlnations such as those involved ih 
'-matching; d^tlnguishing. or .QrdSring; obj ects by.si^e.^shape, color or'posltlon; oV' 
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learning about other spatial co'ncepts such a, angles anS perspectives. In this 
category of experience- the chl^ vas typi<,ally engaged In tasks, of fitting. ' 
staclclng, building, modeling, tying, or n,atchlng objects, and was, of ten u^ing ■ 
materials especially designed for such a'ctivlty, such aa puzzles, shape-boxes;, 
nesting cups, blocks, tinker toys, scissors.. crayons .yand lotto cards. Of he^ 
^ night simply be -attentive -to another )person or' a television character doing ^ 
these things. • ' \ 

In the thlr^ type of intellectual -experiences, those labeled "concrete 
reasoning", the child's own behavior o^the environntental .lnp^t indicated that ^ - 
, the child' wasUlkely to be le^mlns basic reasoning and problem-solving skills ' 
such as those Involved in finding out how mechat^lsms work 'or differentiating 
«.e;ans f ro;j end and cause fr«n effect; or lemming about physicai principles such 
as; object permanence; conservation, volume, gravity, momentum, buoyancy, tra.lec- 
tory, equilibrium, reflection; or learning, about concepts of order ^classl flea- 
tion and relationship (other than those involved In'percaptu'al. spatial and fine 
motor experiences).. In t^iiype of. experience, the .chijd was typically engaged 
In ".scientific experiments" with* objects, that sailed or sank, objects that plum^ 
^ meted or floated gently to the ground, objects that held more or less, liquid, ob- . 
^ jects that cast shadot/s or,p^ovided reflection, and mechanisms that worked in 
interes.ting ways. His focus seemed to be on understanding' basic physical reguiar- 
Ities and relationships through varyinrhis own actions on Appropriate objects or" 
noticing theTe.as they occurred. As' in\ther types of intellectual experiences, 
the source of the concrete reasoning experience might alsY.be the behavior of ' 
_ -another person or television character whom the child observed.' . . * 
^ In the fourth category of intellectual experiences-those related to ,expres- 
- sive/iitlstic/imaglnative activities-the'child's own behavior or an environr,ontal 
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♦ Input suggested that he was likely to be learning artis^tic skills^ or how to 
ex^^ress hiinself Imagirfatlvely . Typically he was Invblved' In make-believe with 
toy;?, pr. In role play, or in making representational products such 'as paintJLng * ^ 
'*a/taonster or building a sand castle, o.r in expressive activities such as pXayidg 
v S musical instrument^or singing »a melody. If he did not engage in these activi- 

, ties himself, Tthen he observed atiother person or a television .chatacter performing 
them^ . ' - . ^ ' 

- It must be stressed that intellectually valuable tft>cperlences did not neces- . 
sarily Involve "lessons^' or the use of "educational" materials. On the contrary^ 
an intellectual experience might occur in- any context of' activity so long as the ^ 
content of the e:feperience related to'^ one of the four categories previously dis- 
cussed. Indeed, ^one of the more challenging of the observer*>s tasks was to ^^e 
alert to Intellectual experiences arising in mundane unstructured contexts which • 
no one had planned as learning experiences and in which 'neither instruction nor 
educational toys were evident. 

Only a minority .of experiences of one- and two-y^ear olds were judged to be 
cJ^early> lnt*ellectually valuable on the basis of the content criteria referred to 
above. The majority were considered to be of rless clear Intellectual valufe, their 
content being relevant to one of the categories listed and exemplified in the 
second cluster of experiences in Table 1. Of these categories the most frequently » 
used by observers were varieties of play-exploration- with toys, h^usehbld objects, 
natural objects; .routine talk; basic care activities; and gross motor activities. 
Beyond content, the basic. process difference between these experiences and those 
considered to be clearly Intellectually valuable concerns the tnore automatic, 

y routine, unfocused and unbrganlzed character of the child* s or other person *s , 

. behavior. . ■ 
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' Sources and situations associated with Intellectual experiences ; A major 
aim of the;studywas to trace* the relatWhlps between the child's 'observed 
and tested intellectual ^competence and Intellectually valuable experiences - 
occurring -la different situations and generated by sourfces Intrinsic, and extrin- 
sic to the child. Four everyday situations in which Intellectual experiences 
occurred were distinguished: the child interacting with another person,, the ' 
child observing- another person who was not Interacting with him, the child in 
solitary play, and, the child watching television. The first two of these are 
situations in which the 'child is 'relating to the human environment , wheteas the 
last two are situations in which he is involved solely with the non-human environ- 
ment. Two' major sources of intellectual experiences were' also compared. The 
first was the child himself when he constructed intellectual experiences through 
his 'own competent 'behavior.. The child could be the source of his intelleetu'al 
experifence in any of the four situations referred to above. .The second source 
of Intellectual experiences was, human and- non-human environnental Inputs to which 
'the child was attentive. These inputs varied with' the foUr .situations. 

The child's behavio r as a source of his intellectual experiences 'The 
child's behavior-was judged to be a source of his Intellectual experience "When 
three conditions were met: the^child played an act%e role Iti the experience, the 
inferred topic of his, activity was intellectual (in the* sen^e defined in the dis- 
cussion of content criteria above), and the process. aspects of his behavior indi- 
cated that he was dealing effectively with the environment, that is. his behavior 
'was. "competent". The criteria forjudging competent child behaviors are set out 
Hp Table 2. As in Robig^rt White's analysis (1959) discussed in the "introduction 
^ to this pa'per, these criteria have to do wltH'^the child's selective and directed 
attention to aspects of -the environment that produce, interesting feedback, the 
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* ■ .. •• ' - . ' 

■ systematic organization' of his behavior toward some end. the varying of his ^ 
. actions on objects as if to understand their fundamental properties, the " 
. . ordering, sequencing, and classification Jf materlals.as if to grasp their 
. . similarities and differences, the expression of new. difficult or imaginative 
. Ideas, the struggle to find solutions to problems, and the mastery of verbal 
And mator skills • 

, The clus.ter of competent. child behaviors' in Table 2 is contrasted with a" 
class of behaviprs thVt were more routine or unstructured and were judged to 
involve less productive transactions with the environment. Thus, the child's 
behavior was considered, routine rather than "competent" when he carried out a 
well-learned pattern of sequenced steps, when he merely. requested 'routine infor- 
■ mation, made run-of-the-mill comments, engaged in relatively simple exploration ' 
, or In routine motor activity, was passively attentive to incoming information. 

or simply- seemed to be marking time. Intellectually ^mpetent and routine/unstruc- 
tured behaviors are also distinguished in Table 2 from a cluster of socio-emotional 
behaviors. These behavior; were only coded ^en the socio-emotional aspect of" the 
thild's behavior was. particularly salient as when tlje child was clearly trying to 
get someone's attention, was expressing or receiving affection, or was engaged in 
. social-physical games as in bouncing on his mother's lap or roughhousing. 

The distinctions between competent, routine or less competent, and socio-^ 
emotional child behaviors are perhaps best conveyed by concrete examples in which 
^the child uses the sme basic materials-^ set of small animal toys-but in quite 
different ;^ys, . , , . 

^^^^ Competeht behai^ iors (S is s ource of an intellectual exp pr^^t...^ * • 

7 "^^""f^ u^°"f' ^ announces: "This is a horse, but this is 

lit^uT^^^^^^^^ (Verbal/symbolic content; 'i makes a 



''^.^'''^ ^^"^^^^ '^^^^^ (Perceptual* 
pim^i ""'^"^ ^ n,aterlals, constats • . 

■ Less ccmpetenr h.h.viors (S nnt'.> sou;ce o f an in telle.. u.1 .^..^.1 . 

executive skills; S carries-out a well-learne<r patted of steps) 

' 7Zt5n/l?%J°^^"^I"^^' have lots of animus." 

(Routine talk; S makes routine comment) ' ^ . 

A fT?^v^w<tJ'!l^'°^ ^^^'"f^' «hakins. squeezinR. and mouthing them. ^ 
. > (Tlay with toys; simple exploration) ^ - • 

fsoMJ^'^r^^^f^ tidcling each other with toy animals. 
(Social-physical game; S enp.age^ in game for sheer enjoym;nt) 

. - Ihe examples given above highlight the occasions when the child's own beha- 
havior cak be Judged to be the primary source of his intellectually valu'able exper- 
;iences. ■ However the child also encounters a great many- experiences which may 'also 
be considered intellectually valuable althouglv his -o™ behavior is .lesi than^ "com- 
petent". In these experiences another persorf or thing in the child's environment 
provides the content that warrants the judgment, that the chlld^s experience is 
• intellectually valuable. ,In this study three types of envir6nmental inputs were ■ 
found, to occur fairly frequently, m the interactive situation this input came 
from the^interactor. in the people-watching situation it came from the behavior o^ 
the person whom the child observed, and in. the television-watcblng situation ft 
, ^me from the television program.. In the Interactive situation'there was also the " 
« special case of true reciprocal interaction in which both the child's and the 
Intetadtor's l^ehavlor met t^^e cViCeria for^^providing 'the child with an intellectuaX 
experience. Itx other vords. if the child's behavior' were considered alone he would 
have been 'iudiad the soulrce of the intellectual experience, and if the interactor's' 
^ behavior were cons.ider^d^nlone .> would have been j««ged to be the source. In , * 
-^such.,case;|^ the .qhild,and the -^teractor were Judged to be-joint sources of the 



child's Intellectual experience. » 
\ -The inte ractor as a source of the child's ^intellectual experiences . For 

the interactor to be judged as the sole or joint source of the child's int^el- 

\ ' ' ' * 

lectual experiences, four conditions had\to be met: the xhlld^s behavior was • 

judged as, other than competent, the content of the Interactor^'s behavior was. 

intellectual, the child was attentive to the interact or' s, .behavior and the 
- interactor used a "p.articipatory" technique of interaction* An interactor was . 
, thought to use a participatory technique when taught the child, entertained 

him, joined in. an activity with him, helped him perform an activity, or talked 

to him about it* The common feature of participatory techniques va^ that the 

interactor actively took part in an experience that might be judged to be intel- 

\ * 

^ lectually valuable , or not for the child. Here are. two examples of another's, 
use of a participatory technique, In the first the mother is the sole source of J 

V 

. the child's intellectual experience, whereas in the sec&nd she and the^^ child ^re ' 
* judged to be joint sources, ' t 

^ HJ-abels the pictures on ^^s pajamas, "covj^*, "horsa'', "elephant", 
listens attentively. (M is source of intellectual experience; ^'s 
behavior is routine; M's technique is participatory) " 

M labels the pictures. S repeats "cowV', "horsie", "elephant" in 
• response. (H and are joint sources of intellectual experience; S's 
behavior is competent; M's technique is participatory) ^ 

The non-interaTctor as a source of the child's intellectual experiences . A 

person whom the child observed but who was, not interacting with him was considered 

^to be the source of the child's intell^tual experience if three conditions v^ere 

met: the dhild's behavior was judlged as other than competent, the child was atten 

tive to the other person's 'behavior, and the content of that behavior was intellec 

; ^ ^ 

tual."* Here is an example of people-»»Xvratching situation in which the other person 

' behavior is judged to be the source of^ the chlld*8 intellectual experience. 



|. observes his big skater conducting a-flotatloJ? experiment, dropping 
heavy and light objects into a bowl of water to see which ones will ♦ 
float. CSlster is source of intaiectual experience) - 

Television as a sour c e of the child's intellectual exDerlenre« . The. 
behavlor of a television character (<ir other aspects of a television sequehce): 
was considered to be, the source of the child's intellectual experience if three " 
conditions were met: the chJrld's behavior was judged as other'than competent, 
the child wasju;tentlve to the prog-ram. and the content of the program was intel- 
lectual. 'Here isVan example of televisidn-watchUhg in which the television pro- 
. gram is j^udged to W the source of the child's intellectual -experience. 

Television character shows difference between circle and square 
pointing to their contours. S. listens attentively. (TV ds source 
of intellectual experience;' S.'s behavior is routiop) 

ReltabilltY 6f 3bservers . Two forms of -agreement were checked to^stsUzllsh 
reliablHty'of the HOME Scaier inter-o^bserver agreement (between two observers 
making simultaneous observations on the same child), and inter-coder agreement 
(between two coders coding the same observation made by the third 'observer) . For 
the inter-observer. reliability check the three observers were paired with each 
other and each pair simultaneously observed ' six Ss for 40 minutes apl'ece.. Intei'- 
obscrver agreement for each item or dluster of items of each dlmensio^ias then 
checked for each unit and the total agreement calculated. In the inter-cod^ rell 
ability dveik each pair of coders coded 16 observations on 16 different Ss orlnl- 
nally made by the thirji observer, 4 at each period. For each reliability check 
scbres for'major items summed across observations coded by one observer/coder On 
'a given ^ were correlated with the corresponding scores of the other observer/co- 
der, and correlations for the three pairs' were averaged. " Agreement bctweep obser- 

vers/coders. Was high. For example, the correlation between observers' scores was 

• . ♦ -> ) 

for Intellectually valuable experiences, between .92 and .95 for each of. the four i 

tuatlons, and between .76 and .*96^ for each source of intellectual experience. 
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Intellec tual competence: tested an d sponta neous > Two tytxes of measures of 
intellectual competence — tested and spontdneous— ^ere obtained- for each^ child 
toward the end of his third year. At .36 months the test measures were the Stan- 
ford Binet and tests of Receptive Language and Spatial Abilities. The Bayley 
Ifental Scales (1969) wwrT'alsa given at \1 and 24 months an^ tests of Receptive . 
Language and Spatial Abilities at 12, 15, 21, 24^27 and 30 month3- The latter 
tests are described I/hite, *?atts et^al., (1973). 

V ^rlntellectual experiences which the child constructed for himself in his 
solitary play at age 30-33 months vas the measure of the child's, spontaneous dis- 
• play of Intellectual competence. By definition, ^he child's behavior in such 
experience? was intellectually competent and his. behavior was also spontarreous 
.rin that he was not perfoming fox anyone else*s benefit (except, perhaps, the * 
' observer •s) nor was he being helped or encouraged by another^ Similar measures 
of the child's natural ^expression of intellectual competence were obtained from 
observations at age 12-15, 18-21, and 24r^T^onths» ^ ' 

Results and Discussion ' % ' 

Three key questions were investigated in this research: (1) Are certain 
^experiences encountered by the young child in his everjfday life inbre important to 
his intellectual development than others? (2) If sp, does dt matter what is the 
source of these experiences, whether they come to the child from human or non- 
human environmental inputs or whether he constructs them for himself through hi^ 
own active; intellectually competent behavior? (3) If certain sources matter more 
than others,, is the question of- timing important?. J * 

Jhe results of this'^tudy suggested clear answers to each' of ,the:S€? questions. 
First* they demtjni^t rated that a class of observed experiences that 'we had deemed 
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a priori to be intellectually valuable to the child were indeed* so, at least 
insofar as their xrorrelation vith IQ and other jfefet ^scores Is evidence of their 

intellectual value. These experiences were considered intellectually valuable 

It " 

because they seemed to provide the child with clear opportunities to learn 
verbal/symbolic, spatial/fine motor, practical reasoning, and expressive skills 
or content that are considered variously by psychologists, educators, test-con- 
^ s true tors .and laypeople jto be impp^rtant intellectual achievements* for a young 
child^ This category of intellectually valuable experiences was distinguished 
from nine other types. of everyday experiences, including simpler, unstructured, 
unfocused play, which were thought to offer less clear opportunities for the 
"child to* master intellectual ^skills or content. - 

The validity of this distinction was demonstrated by the increasingly large 
diff,erehces between high and. low 10 children in the number of intellectually valu- 
able experien^ces they encountered, from age one to jthree and by the contrasting 
correlations with -their Blnet IQ*s at age three of intellectual and non-intellecr 
tual experiences. Children with high Binet-lQs (^110, the sample mean) had many 
mote intellectually valuable experiences (P«2»,80; p<.01) than children with aver- 
age-low IQs (<llp), the absolute difference between the groups increasing sharply 
as the children grew older (F, Group X Time • 5.30; p<,01). Thus, the means for 
*the two groups on percent of obatervatlon units spent in intellectually valuable 
experiences are 11% versus 7% at 12-15 months; 21% versus 14% "at 18-21 months; 28% 
versus 15% at 24-27 months; and 42% ver*sus 20% at 30-33 months, roughly a ratio of 
2:1 in favor of the high IQ jWildren^ The Uivergetjce between the two groups over 
time is underscored by the finding that the 20% figure filially reached by the 
average-low IQ group at 30-33 months Us already surpassed. by the high IQ group 
one year earlier,, at 18-21 months.. 



The correlation between various types of experiences and IQ demonstrate^ 
these contrasting patterns eyjen ©ore powerfully. Table 3 shbws that only intel- 
lectually valuable experiences and preparatory, planful activities axe^tiosltively 
correlated with the Blnet at age three, whereas all othe^i* types of experiences 
are uncorrelated or negatively correlated with IQ* Thus, the correlation of the 

-» ' ► . ' . 

Blnet with Intellectual experiences sunmied oveV the four observation periods is 
• 76 (p^.Ol) whereas its correlation with simple esiploratoiry play is» .20, with 
routine talk, -«52 (p^»05), and with social games such as roughhouslng, ^.56 
(p<«01),> Ve conclude from these and other supporting data that the class of 
latellectually valuable experiences that were observed in this study are. more 
deeply^ implicated in the child ^s development of intelligence (insdfar as this is ^ 
.measured by IQ) than other types of everyday experiences^,* and that it is the inci*- 
dence and sources of the farmer type of experience that must be examined- in detail 
if we are to understand how everyday experience becomel the basis for his develop'^ 
ment of Intellectual competence. . " - " . 

This conclusion sets the stage for tw6 Intriguing questions. If the child's, 
history of^ Intellectual experiences is* Imp^ortani;:, does it matter whether he cop-* 
structs these experiences for himself ♦or whether he receives, them from his, human 
or non-human environment? If so, 1^ the question of timing Important? The answers 
to i^ese questions have profound theoretical and pedagogical implications. Fi^om 

Plagetian theory and the philosophy behind the open classroom it 'might he supposed* 

* ' ♦ 

that the child's active construction of his own experiences is central to J)is in- 
tellectual development, passive learning from the environment being relatively un-* 
important. In contrast, traditional learning theory and traditional classroom 
practice assumes that the child progresses^ intellectually bjr receiving infohnation, 
by demonstrations, corrective feedback and relnforcenjent from the environment • 



More sophisticated versions of traditional learning theory emphasize the need for 
structure, and appropriateness in environmental inputs and for ptecfaeiy applied -l 
. feeEack and reinforcment contingencies, but there Is not nearly the same stress 
on the active child fashioning his own knowledge as there is in Piaget^s writings 
(Kohlterg and Mayer, 1972).- The Piagetian philosophy is well exemplified by 
Piagefs claim that J:o teac}» b child something is to prevent h'im from discover-ing, 
that, Is, truly laaming it. Learning theorists and traditional" practitioners 
would f|nd this assertion Incomprehensible if not preposterous.^ 

The results of this research give some support ta^both theoretical positions, 
full support to neither. Briefly, we found that it does matter a great deal how 
the child ♦s intellectual experiences are derived but. different sources of Intel- 
lectually v^ljjable experiences become Important at different periods in the child's 
life. If one" is considering experiences" that occur before ace two and a half, IQ 
. Is much more strongly related to Intellectual experiences provided to the child 
by his htman environment than to sitkllflr intelloctua^ experiences, that the child 
creates for himself. The earliest intellectual^perlences that are correlated * 
with IQ at age three are experiences in which the child Interacts with another 
^ers^n,' espeieiajly experiences in which the interactor is an active, structuring 
source of the\chlld's intellectual experiences. It is not until the child is 30-33 
months old that , Ititell'ectual experiences that he fashions for himself through his ' 
own competent behavior begin to' be significantly correlated:;^i*h his IQ. Further, 
ln.8o^ar as they are related^^to IQ, the chll.d's ability to generate his own intel- 
lectual experiences at age 30-33 months Itself seems to be rooted in his prior 
intellectual experiences with real people. We stress "real people" because at no 
stage did intellectual experiences provided by television — even by highly. appeal- 
ing educational programs such as Sesame Street seem to havft a significant impact,. 



on the child's IQ. .' / , . . . 

These conclusions w^re consistently supported by three types of data ^ ' ' 
analyses, analyses of variance comparing high. and low 10 children on various 
sources itf intellectual eJq^erlences (Table 4) , simple correlations between 
sources^ of Intellectual experiences and IQ (Table 5) , and multiple regressions 
with sources of injtellectual experiences as predictors of IQ a^ age three (Fig-* ^ 
ure 1)* yAll three types of analyses demonstrate' that interactive intellectual 
experiences 9 especially those in ijhtch the Interactor plays a /critical role An 
Structuring the. child '^ i^xperience, ar^ related to IQ at ag€ three at an ^arlier 
stage than sel!^-generated intellectual experiences (experietides that the child 
creates for himself) « ; Consider first the results of the ^naly^is of variance^ ^ 
The t^ means *and values of Table 4 show that high IQ chlldt^^^t^coun tared about 
twice, as many interac,tive intellectual experiences as average-low IQ children farom 
the first observation nerlod (12-15 months) onward* In contrail t, it was not until 
the, third period (24-27 months) .that the two groups diverged significantly in in- 
tellectual experiences generated^by the child for himself in- his solitary play» 
In other words, the child who was to. earn a high Binet IQ at age three se^d no * / 
more intelligent than his average-low IQ'age-pc^isr when he was under age two» If 
we judge his intelligence by his solitary play activities.. He was nevertheless 



enjoying a strong advantage. At least during his second year of life, if not 
before, the first child received twice as much intellectual stimulation from the 
people around him as the second child, and this advantage continued throjughout 
his third year while his own ability to* create intellectual experiences for him?- 
self gradually developed and came to surpass that of the second child. 

Th'jts pattern of effects is' also clearly demonstrated by the correlations 
be tweet? various aources of intellectual experiences and IQ. Table 5 shows that 



the earliest sources of-dnteilectual experiences that are correlated wjth IQ are 
those In vhlch .a n Interactor Is either the sole or joint source of the chlld'^s 
intellectual experience. Substantial correlations with sources Involvlngt the J 

Interactor occur as early as 12-15 months and significant ones are found at"^"^^^ 

♦ . 

18-21 months* Then, starting at about age two a second source of intellfectual* 

<k . - * 

explfriences becomes ^kaliek^t,. sourpe ISr-the behavior of another person 'whom 

the child merely observes engaging in intellectual activities but viho is not 

Interacting with him* It is only afjter correlatioris with tK^se two sources of 

intellectual experiences involving the human environment have emerged that the 

- ' ' ' \ ■ 

Intellectual" experiences that the child creates for himself Iti solitary or In 

. ^ ' < - . ' . - ^ ' ^ 

intwactive situajiions begin to be significantly correlated with his IQ. 

The results of this, simple correlatibnaj^analysls thus suggest a definite 

sequence In whicl/intellecf ual ex^erle^ceJB in which another person plays ap 

active, structuring, even a dominant part are' the ones, that show an early and 

continuing relationship, to. the child *s IQ at age three. In contrast, similat 

experiences that the child fashions for hic^self whet^ he under two-and-half 

appdtently have little to db with hie later 10 test performance,^ Evidently, It ^ 

. ■ ' ' \V\ ^ - , ' , 

Is only after he is over two-and-a-half years old that the intellectually valuable. 

/ ^ ^ ^ ' ^ ^ V\ ' / . - . 

exper^enties that Tie create^ through his own intelligent Behavior ^in his^normaf 

everyday environment ^correlate with performance bii: the Binet at age three;r# . 

The above two techniques of analysis of variance and correlation analysis i 

happily demonstrate similar results* However, each technique is less than ideal 

i&or, analyzing the.data.^^ The correlation analysis can indicate that a certain 

source of Intellectual experiences is related jto teited in tellectualr competence 

at a certain obsejryation period, but from these asero order correlations one cannot 

Infer whether or not one source is more highly related across periods to IQ than 
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another gource. The analysis of variance can overcome this reatt-alnt and look 

not bnly at the relationship between XQ and Bourcea at each observation period 

but also the relationship between a particular source and 10 across^ observation * 

periods. However, the analysis of variance haa a serious drawback in that it 

forces us to make an arbitrary division of high IQ. and average-low XQ subjects* 

. To perform this analysis we haye to treat all subjects within a group as if they , 

^ had the same XQ score, ignoririg la^rge within-group variations in IQ that may^ " 

^ ' ' ' . / ' ' 

prove to be related to >particular sources of Intellectual experiences. 

Bfecause of the* def iclencieiar of these two methoHs, we used yet a third pro- 
pedure, regression analysis, for comparing the relationships over' time between 
IQ arid sources of intellectual ^experiences. Figufe 1 provides the results of a . 
regression In^whlch the effects of two sources of Intellectual experience ate 
compared, naxneuLy the child in solitary, play (Sol-^C) and^the Inter actor (Int-I) * 
as an active generator ,of the c3^ldl$ Interii^tunl experiences^ These two sources 
are theoretically the most contrasting of the six sources distinguished in this 
study in that in the first the child creates his own Intellettual experiejjces, (he' 
is alone) whereas in the second it is the interactor who provldea him with intel- 
lectual experiences since the child* a own behavior;: is '^t "Intellectually compe- 
tent'\in the -special sense defined in. this research.^ ^ * • , 

Figure 1 shows how the proportion of IQ variance (r2) at age, three explained 
by^ tljese twj/ sources Increases as the sources are alternately' introduced Into the 
regression oyer time. In this analysis the sources are 'introduced in pairs with 
th6 child as a source being entered before the interactor afc each observation per- 
iod and with observation pjsrlods ordered chronologically. One striking feature 
of the results Is the sheer predictive power of the two variables. Sixteen per- 
cent of the variance in IQ at age three can already be predicted from intellectual 
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experiences generated only these two sources at a^e 12-15 mojiths. By 18-21- 
motiths this prediction increases y> 38%, 45^v 24-27 months it. climbs to'€3Z^ and » 
by 30-33 months it reaches 692^ an impressively high figure given the reliabl- . 
^ llties Qf the measures* More pertinent to the present argwrifent is evidence on 
the relative power of child and interactor as sources of experiences predicting 
1(1* The results are* clear cut. About 50t of the vatiancfe in IQ at age three 
can be attributed to intellectual expetiences progressively provided by the Inter- 
actor, over the preceding two. years, and only Z9% to similar experiences^ .that the 
child creates for himself. Up until age ^14-27 months, the beha^vior of the inter- 
actor is a much more powerfuf^ predictor of the child's 10 than the child's own 
behavior . This piattem s6ems to change at 30-33 motiths when the child as a source 
becomes the motfe powerful predictor. But by this time 63% o.f the variance in IQ 
can already be predicted from Intellectual experiences occurring in the previous 
three periods, and the increase in the prediction of IQ, although mostly attribu- 

' . * . * « * . *^ V 

table to the child as a source, is rfel^tivifely small (R^ increases from 63% to 69%). 

The evidence of the multiple regression thus suggests .that the strong, relk- 
tlonshlp between the child's solitary self -generated Intellectual experiences at 
30-33 months and IQ that consistently emerged in the analysis of variance and 
almple correlations Is misleading,. The more precise multiple regression procedure 



Indicates that the independent predictive power .^f the child* s solitary self-gi 
erated intellectual experiences is quite small. }^&rr^ the relationship e^eisting 
between the child's self-genetated. intellectual experiences at 30*-33 months and 
IQ at 36 months seems in fact to be attributable to the child's prior hlstoty of 
encounters with people who take the time and have the skill to Interact with him 
in intellectually ^stimulating ways. 
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The Interactor as Participator in the Ctiildls In tellectual Experiences 

'■' T^-- . • ^ ■ « ... 

To understand why early interactive iittell(iotual experiences should play so 
critical a role in the child's intellectual' development it is essential to remem- • 
bcr how an interactor comes to fee judged as a ^ource of the child *s intellectual 
experiences in this research* An iateractorJis considered to be the primary or 

• ■ ■ - ■ \ S . • • ■ . " 

Joint source of the child's intellectual exi^eriences only when heyuses a partici^ 
- patory technique of i interaction. The specific techniques defined asvjiarticipatory 
include teachitig^ helping;,, entertaining^ conversing and sharing in the in£eXlectue^ 
: activity like a playmate. The "common feature of thes.e techniques i^ that the inter- 

actor plays a direct, active, mid integral role in creating, guidigrg and expanding 
the child's intellectual experience. The dnteraqtor Is responsible either solely 
or jointly with the child for the manifest intellectu*al content of the experience. 
His behavior is not merely facilltative -(in the sense, s/iy, of supplying needed 
materials), or reinforcing (in the sense, say, of praise at approval), ur incidental 
to the Intellectual experience^ Rather, the interactor's beh^ior literally cyreates 
or helps to create the intellectual content. This content Is often judiciously 
.chosen,- i^ell stxru^tured and attractively presented. But the same or better can be 

said of certain children's television programs, the watching of which, in this 

i\ . * • . ^ ' . . - . * . ^ 

research, seemed not to'relate at all to the child's intellectual development. What 
seems to distinguish these two tjrpes of^. environmental inputs are two features that 
Z ^re highly salient in the Interactor 's behavior and seldom present in television 
jwrbgrams* These are, the individualized and responsive quality of the interactor' s 
behavior and its affective subtext. \ • 

When an interactor engages In an intellectual activity with a child, he typi-^ 
/\ e^ly tailors his input to the individual child's needs. He tries to match its . 
' content and style to what he knows of .the child's capabilities dhd interests. He 
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13 responsive to questions, problems, inadequacies m the child's understanding'. 
Hl» behavior is geared to the :part*tcuiat not^ the- average child . When ^this inter- 
actor is a parent who is in intimate contact with the child on a day-to-day 
basis, the potential power, of such individualized treatment hardly needs furtlier 
-commentary* \ ^ . ^ 

Aa Important, related aspect of the interactive situat^n is that It of ^efl 
links three distinct sources of intellectual experiencos. Although for purposes 
'of analysis we distinguish these three .sourcTes (the interactor. t^e interactor 
, an! child jointly, the child). In practice ^.^ch experiences often occur as parts' ; 
of a larger Interactive sequence.. The first tw6 sources of experience, vere the - 
ones that showed the earlie'st and^most stable relationship to the child's -intel.- 
lectual Competence, but it seems likely that^the third 'type of experience (in 
which, the child is the source and the interactor 'the approvin, b.ut basieally "non- 
•rcpntributing" p^rtnpr) is an essential HnCto the. child's later 'ability , to -itiner- 
ate intellectual experiences in his ^solitary play. Put more concretely, the child 
in this type of interactive situation is practicing the art of creating intellectual 
expeitlences for himself in" the presence of an approving interactor who a minute 
before may have prodded the model for his Intellectually competent behavior.. It. ■ 
is not unreasonable to, supi,os-*e that these practice .experiences make him more likel^.^ 
to engage, in similar behavior when t^e interactor is no' longer present. ■ " , ' 

., Thls>polnt brings- us to the affective aspect of interactive experiences. By 
the very fact' of sharing in.inteliej:tual experience? With the 'child the Interactor 
conveys that such experienceg^are valued and pleasing;? , It Is not necessary that 
the Interactor express approval^ or affection overtly. The essential "i^age is 
already transmitted by the shee>fact that the interactor participates 'aositively 
In the experience. Wheq this interactor is a parent.' a sibling or a friend to whom ' 
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tl^, child Is emotionally attached, it'^B^eihs very likely jthat the child will come 
to value and engage ^n such activities for the simple" reaspa -th^fe- these are the 
ones that people^he likes prefer/ When, for example, the interactbr chooses' to 
read a book' to the xrl^ifd rajiher than to roughhouse with him, the child -comes to 
understand what the o ther. person ^s system of values is, and, trite though it may 
seem to say it, he will tend to reflect those values in his ^osm self-directed 
activities.- ^ 
The Process ^of Interaction: Some Concrete Examples 

It may hot be easy for a reader to vlsuali2e from this abstract discussion 

/, ' * • • * * 

what the process. of intellectual exchange between a skillful interactor and a 

.child actually Iqoks like. The- picture tha^t comes to mind mQfit readily is of an 
.adult humorlessly pushing- the child to achieve and forcing pre-packaged informatio 
pn him willy nilly. This picture is entirely Incongruous with* oui: observations, 
but it is not an uncommon reaction to the labels that x^e have chosen to use in 
(^our conceptual system. In tliis section therefore V7e sHall try to bring to life 
process of Intellectual exchange that x^e call an "intellectually valuable inter- 
action"* We sh^ll do this by ptes.ent^nJ5^ a series of exterpts culled from <>ur 
actual observations of y^ung children's exnerifenpes. 7 ' ^ 

> The interactor as teacher ^ The first tx^o examples depict th\ interactor. as 
. teacher * The first portrays a fairly conventional teacher-pupil relationship, the 
mother playing the role of transmitter of J:nowledge and skills. The next excerpt, 
shows/a more subtle process at work^ Here there is a conceptual problem that 
.cjfearly s,eems to challenge the child, and the interactor' s teaching skill consists 
of being able to cue into the phild's concerns and to do something that helps him 
. solve his problem' through reorganizing his current >ode of thirtklng. 
'^FlrstV the more conventional example* • ^ 
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Mother is arranging som flowers- in a large vase, Janie (age 32 
months): ^^t^t me. take one, ^fommy/• Mother suggest9: *'Why don't 
»you smell this?" and puts a carnation to Janie's nose. Janie sniffs, 
smelling the flov^r. / Mother: "These are carnations. Not much of a" 
smell. And those .aa?c!. chrysanthemums.*^ Janie looks on. solemnly 
taking it all in. ^ ^ ^ 

This conventional, though apparently effective teaching technique, maybe 



contrasjted with the following more unusual one. 
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Father is reading to John, age 33 months, Ezra Keat^s j^torv 
. *'Goggles'\ They turn to a' picture showing the dog Villy , running 
' - away with the goggles through a hole in a fence* In the picture 
the dog*s face is half hidden behind the fence. John looks and 
tells Father: "Doggie face broken." Father explains: "No, it's 
not broken. It*s hiding -behind the fence." John looks puzzled^ 
He asks: "Hiding?" Father demonstrates: "See my hand? Now, , 
see it hide when I move it behind the book?" John watches intent-^ 
ly. Father continues: ''Now^ see it come out again/ It's not 
broken. It was hiding." John imitates Father's action 'several 
times, passing .his hand behind the book and watching it reappear. 

The Inte ractor as entertainer . For some adults, especially those with the 

pferforxner^s instinct, the most pleasurable way of partlcipatinR in intellectual 

^^^^^^^^^^ ^ child is to eiitertain him. Dramatization of stories, role play- . 

";^^^-5^'slnglng,, dancing, strumming a guitar are all ways that novel material, ,origi- 

nal Ideas, as well as skills invol>/ing the mastering of set sequences can Le 

delightfully Imparted. Consider Nancy's experience: * 

. Nancy (age 30 months) calls to her mother: "Find me. I^'m - ' 
hiding;" tother tells her !*all right"^ and walks over to the * 
i0 dpset where Nancy is standing in full view. Mother call out In 
mbck distress: "Oh dear, I can't find my Nancy* 1 wonder x^^here' 
she^s gone. Perhaps she's* only gone out to buy some bread'and 
milk, but 1 didn'^ hear the door. Oh dear, she's jta^t disapf^eared." 
Nancy is chortling with delight. Mother >ull8 backrthe clothing and 
looks in at Nancy. She shakes her head and says: \"I guess she isn't 
. here. - There is a little girl here but her name is Mary; I still 
don't know where Nancy has gone." Nancy laughs and hides, her eyes 
(presumably so heV mother will not be gble to see herl). Nancy con- 
tinued chortling as, Mother plays "variations on 'the theme of "inhere 
has Nancy /"gone" . *■ . . ' 

The interactor as playmate . Closely allied to the Interactor's role as 

entertainer In terms of willingness to do "childish" things Is his role as the 
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child's tilaymate* Here, however, the interactpr is not so mudh 6n the stag:e as 

on the.floor^ His role as playmate calls for getting down to. the level of the 

one- to three-year-old and pitching into his childish but intellectually important 

activity*-. Here is an excerpt that captures the qhlld-llke> reciprocal, playful 

character of thi^ role performed in the context of activities that are clearly of 

' Intellectual value to the child. , 

Mother and Jamie (13 months) are sitting on the floor. Janie sees 
^ a little wooden pig lying' on the floor. He picks it up and hands it 
' 'to Mother calling, "Piggy, piggy." Mother asks, "Shall we hide the 

piggy?" Jamie smiles. Mother tells him, "I think your piggy is too ^ 
big to fit under the pup. .I'll get something to hide the piggy under." 
She shows him' that the cup is too small. "See, your piggy sticks out. 
It can't hide under there." Mother goes to the kitchen and returns 
with pans for a three- tie red cake. Mother hides the pig under the 
largest pan and places the others on top-tn a tox/er. Jamie smiles and 
immediately takes ^ovna the pans one by one and uncovers the pig. He 
laughs and Mother claps, "Terrific." Jamie then covers the pip; with 
* the pan, but fmmediately uncovers it and grins. Mother: "Hey, you 
'found the piggy. Hide him ggain." Jamie covers the toy pig and looks 
at Mother. Mother ^sks, "Woll, xAere did that piggy go?" Jamio takes ^ 
off the pan and giggles. Mother claps; "There he fis. Hurray for Jamie. 
Jamie found the piggy.". ' 

The interactar as converser . The participatory role tha^ comes most easily 
. ' to many adults is that of the conversation partner. One can chat to a child while 
doing the ironing, or eating lunch, or walking to the bus stop. But only certain 
^ forms of conversation axe thought, in this research, to create an intellectually 
valuable experieijce for the child. These include the use of language to teach 
(e.g. labeling objects or events or by expajrtiing a child*s statement into a s^ruc- * 
turally more complete form); to convey novel information; to make 'comparisons , con- 
trasts and classes; to explain; to revive past experiences; to anticipate future 
events; or to evoke a 'poetic or imaginary^ world. Many examples of this use of 
language occur in our observations as in the following excerpt: 

Mother and Sonja, age 2, are in the living room w!iere Mother is . 
' about to blow up a balloon. Sonja says something to Mothar about a 

cflrcus* Mother tells her: ^'No, you didn^t go to the circus — you 

Er|c • * ' 26. . " 
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went to the parade," Mother asks: "What did you see?" She thinks 
a moment aijd tlien 'shouts;: "Big girls!" ttother smiles: "Big girls 
and what else?" Sonja says: "Drums |*' and laughs. Mother asks: ^ 
'^at made all the loud noise a,t the end?" Sonja answers: "Trumpets," 

' Mother tells her:. "Yes, and fire. engines. Do you remember the fixe . 
engines?" Sonja- nods: "You hold my eats" a little- bit." Mother 

- smiles: "Yes, I did, just like this," and puts her hands on Sonja' s 
ears. Sonja laughs. ^ ' , . . 

-X \ • • ■ ^ - " ■ ' 

The Interactor blc^nds his roles . We have methodically epcemplif led the 
several participatory roles that interactors play *in thei^ young children/s 
intellectual experiences and yet we have' not captured-the ^essence of the part. 
The fault, we thinks lies in compartmentalizing the roles for analytic presenta- 
•tlon ^ if-in real life they stood apart from each other. In fact, the most 
striking^ feature of the b.ehavior of the effective participator is a remarkable 
blending of these roles • Read)almbst any of the excerpts that we have given under^ 
the four separate headings and ^ the reader will find that manyVoles are combined 
In a single episode.^ The skillful participator shifts from c5ne to anofeh^ .blurring 
the lines of demarcation so much so that the ability to vary one's approach see^s 
the quintessence of the part* 

' In our writings we have often tised a metaphor of the theatre in ^describing ^ 
the art of effective participation, and for goo;l^cason. ' Just as the ski:^ of a 
good actor cannot be redjiced to separate, quantifiable components, -so too the art 

of stimulating and flustalnjng a child's intellectual Intcrestfl cannot be cap^iired 

\* . »*- • ' 

by n formula. In the next excerpt, when we see Matthew's mother play an ImaginatiyT" 

badminton jnatch x^lth her, son, 'she is teacher, ent6rtaiher, conversation-parttier, 

and playijate all at the same time. Her roles are not block^ out in segments. 

They are combined and interwoven in a creative; whole bOjund together by the mother's 

^ . ' >/ * * 

exquisite s^nse^of li^r son^s interests and capabilities. • ^ 

'Matthew , (age. 26 months) comes into the kitchen holding a child- 
tSize badminton racket.- * Matthew swings the. rackets Mother: -"Did ^ 
you get It? Whete did it go? Dqwn there?^' Matthew: "I got. itt" ^ 
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and runs out ^of . the, kitchen after an Imaginary shuttlecocks 
r(Apf>arently, Mothet arid Matthew have played this game before, 
since her wprds are immediately taken asv a signal to start the 
make-believe game.) Matthew swings the racket hitting the 
Imaginary shuttlecock. Mother prete'nds^to toss the "shuttle^, 
cock" back to >1fettthew. The^ continue ^ Matthew and Mother taking 
tlirns hitting, the "shuttlecock''. 

The game continues, becoming more sophisticated. Matthew > 
seems to be tlralDg his imaginary shpts to follow Mother's and 
looks up at the imaginary **blrdie*' each time it approaches, 
Matthew inadvertently drops the racket. Mothet: ''You lost your 
. . racket." Matthew: "Ob, I missedlV <As if droppJLng the racket 

really did caOse him to miss the imaginary shuttlecock.) Matthew 
runs to the hallway and retrieves the "birdie". Matthew pretends 
' to serve and Mother to return the serve. Matthew retrieves the 

imaginary shuttlecock from the hallway. They continue. Matthew 
• ..calls: "Enough, enough!" Matthew: ^'I want a drink of x^ater." 

Mother gfets a glassful: "Are you thirsty?" as she holds the glass 
for Matthew to drink. ' 

captures as, beautifully feus any we have seen what we mean by a 

mother's active participation In her young child's intellectual 0^|prlences. 

. ,^ Remember that Matthew is only 26 months old fijnd has probably never , seen a badmlnr- 

ton match. Think of the imagination anjLj?klll It requires of Matth|^ to synchron- 

ize his movements with his mother's, to anticipate the trajectory of the imaginary 

shyttlecock, to retrieve It when he has miscalculated, to reason that if he dropped 

his racket during the approach of the shuttlecock then 1^* can't have been able to 

hit It. Think' too of 1;he imagination and skill It requires of Matthew's mother to 

inspire this performance, making their tournament ever more challenging until, at 

last, Matthew -staggers from the court begging for A glass o^V^ter.much like a 

tennis player a^ter a grueling match 1 . 

Matthew's^ experience is profoundly Intellectual, his mothet*s behavior truly 

^ educative. She challenges Matthew to perform by performing herself; she inspires 

him to create wonderful images^ by, creating them herself; she excites and- pleases 

him by being excited and pleased herself. Like an actor at one with his audience, ^ 

she closes all psychological distance between herself and Matthew. Intellectually 

O and emotionally, th^y have Interacted . 
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Footnotes 



^Briefer versions of this paper entltlea "Observed Intellectual competence 



td tested intelligence: their roots in the yot»ng child's* tranflactlons with 
. hii^-environment" were read by the senior autfior at the Aimual l4eting of the 
EastenhP^chological Association^ New York City, 1975, and at the Biennial 
Meeting of the Society for Research in Child Development, Denver, qolorado, 
1^75. Itty Chan and Christine Half ar collaborated closely with the author in ' 
carrying out this research and should be considered "silent authors" of this 
paper." 
2 

Fifteen ^s^ln^thls sample were included in a study .^escribed in White, Watts 
et al, (1973) in which the present authors analyzed only the child's interactive 
experiences 5?ith people^ Their data were receded for this study terms/ of the 
~BOBE*^Srcare"whlcE TO experiences > not just his inter 

actions with people* * ^ ^ 

, 3 

In some of his writings (e.g. Piaget, 1951), Piaget has referred to the essen- 

1. > 

tial role of the ^cial environment in the child's construction of cognitive con- 

.cepts. But he has given relatively little attention to analyzing it in detail. 

4 ■ { 

A multiple regression was also calculated In which the. int^actor as a source 

of intellectual experiences was iptroduced into/the regression Hef ore the child. 

The results of this regres^oii favored the interactor as a tfourc* slightly more 

than the present results. • I . • ' 

Mi?re detailed descriptions of th ese j esults and of the relationships betwdefi^ 
intellectual experiences and the chjjjf ibserved Intellftctua; competence may be 
found in a monograph now being prepaj^ed'^y the senior author. 

Much inore detailed descriptions are to be found in Carew, Chan and Halfar 
(in press) from. which these excerpts were taken. 
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, .-^ Table "6 

Correlations between Experiences "and ICf at 36- Months* 

_ ^ : * Obsemtiott Period In Months 
Experience 12-15 ^ 2^-^27 

Intellectual ' .43* ^47* ..52*^ 

Talk ■ ' ...Ai 

Gross motor 

Social games -.49* 



^ttentlon seeking ^38 



✓ 



30-33 


"^b 
All 


.72** 


.76** 


-.59** 


-.52* . 


-.51* 


-.40 ■ 


-.53* 


-.56** 


.42, 


.71** 




- -.44* ' 



Preparatory .sV* ' ,46 

Discouraged 

Only correlations ^,35 are given. Experiences for which no corre 

^ ^ * 

laiions were it. 35 are not listed. 

Experiences summed over four observation i)erlflds,^or each S. 



' *p <.05 
P <.0l' 



- - - ' 3G 



. 'Table 5 . . ■• 

Correlations Between IQ at 36 Months and Ititellectual Experiences Derived 



V, 

* -* 




from Six Sourciss* , . 








r 


y 

Observation Period in Mbnth^ * 




Situationb 


Source 


12-15 18r2h 24-^27 




All 


''Solitary 


< 

c 

* 




.57** 


.47* 


xnrexactXve 


U 




.'58** 


• 50 , 


' Interactive 


C/I 


.39 .57** 


.45* 


.66** 


< 

Interactive - 


I 


•37 .52* .68** 




.60** 


People-watching 


pp 


' .48*^^ 


%43* 


.51* 


TV-watching ^ 


„ TV } 








""^^Only correlations i3l.35^are given. 


V 




^See footnote 
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